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BOOK REVIEWS: BOOK NOTES 

American Diplomacy: Its Spirit and Achievements. By John Bassett 
Moore, LL.D., Professor of International Law and Diplomacy in Col- 
umbia University. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
pp. xii, 286. 1905. 

Professor Moore was happily inspired to prepare a series of articles for 
Harpers' Magazine on the spirit and achievements of American diplomacy, 
and author and publisher have put the reading public under obligation 
to them by rescuing the articles from the magazine and giving them a 
separate and permanent form. 

In the new form the articles have undergone some revision and 
amplification and a chapter on the fisheries question has been added. 

Professor Moore does not aim to present even in outline a history of 
our diplomatic relations. His book is a series of episodes in diplomatic 
history, well chosen and carefully treated. 

The book, therefore, necessarily lacks the continuity of John W. 
Foster's Century of American Diplomacy and the two works, different 
in origin and purpose, differ not unnaturally in execution. They do not 
cover the same field although they deal with the same general subject, 
nor do they compete in any way. They are both good books, and place 
the general reader and lay public under a personal obligation. 

After a brief introductory note on the conduct of foreign intercourse 
with a list of the secretaries of state, Professor Moore takes up the 
scattered threads of his subject and weaves them into a graceful and 
consistent whole. The chapter on the beginnings (pp. 1-32) is historical 
and in a sense introductory. It is, as is its fellows, interesting and capitally 
written. The account of the treatment of Arthur Lee in Berlin, and the 
dastardly theft of his papers by the British minister, one Hugh Elliot, is 
likely to bring a blush to the face of the Briton. Such a transaction is, 
it is to be hoped, impossible today among men of honor and nations of 
respectability. 

Professor Moore passes from the beginnings to the system of neu- 
trality (pp. 33-62), the establishment of which he rightly attributes to 
American publicists. This claim even Hall, no lover of things American, 
is forced to admit. Then follows the freedom of the seas (pp. 63-86), 
in which matter the American navy and American publicists happily and 
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successfully cooperated. It cannot be said that American diplomacy 
has scored a triumph in the fisheries questions (pp. 87-104) but that 
chapter is not finished yet and it may well be that the final settle- 
ment of the fisheries questions will be favorable, at least more favorable 
to the American contention. The contest with commercial restric- 
tions (pp. 105-130) shows American energy and effort in a more favor- 
able and pleasing light. The next chapter on non-intervention and 
the Monroe doctrine (pp. 131-167) appeals peculiarly to readers in this 
part of the world, and rightly or wrongly we ascribe great importance 
to Monroe and the doctrine which bears his name, although John Quincy 
Adams would seem to have a right to father it. The claims of Richard 
Rush and George Canning cannot be overlooked in any just apportionment 
of credit for the doctrine of non-intervention and its application to 
America in the twenties. The doctrine of expatriation (pp. 168-199) 
is peculiarly American, as was to be expected from a nation that exter- 
minated the only natives of the country. The American is an expatri- 
ated foreigner one or more degrees removed. But it must be confessed 
that we are somewhat inconsistent, proclaiming as we do the right of expa- 
triation for others without being equally anxious to allow the right to our 
citizens. When inconvenience arises, we shall doubtless make theory and 
practice square. As wasto be expected, Professor Moore's treatment of 
the often misunderstood Koszta case is clear and accurate. International 
arbitration (pp. 200-222) may be dismissed with the statement that 
Professor Moore is the recognized American authority on this subject. 
The chapter on the territorial expansion of the United States (pp. 223- 
247) traces the growth of the republic from seaboard to seaboard and 
conducts the reader without the danger of wetting his feet across vast 
wastes of water. An excellent map shows the continental expansion of 
the United States more clearly than language. 

In the concluding chapter (pp. 248-266) Professor Moore deals with 
influences and tendencies. The influence of the United States he 
finds to consist in the establishment of liberty and self-government at 
home and in blazing the way for European reforms. He calls atten- 
tion to the patent fact that we have carried on an intellectual not an 
armed propaganda, as did the French revolution for ideals of liberty. 
The liberty of the country was necessarily reflected in our diplo- 
macy. 

The influence of the United States in behalf of political liberty was clearly exhibited 
in the establishment of the principle that the true test of a government's right to 
exist and to be recognized by other governments is the fact of its existence as the 
exponent of the popular will. 
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Again : 

American diplomacy was also employed in the advancement of the principle of legal- 
ity. American statesmen sought to regulate the relations of nations by law, not only 
as a measure for the protection of the weak against the aggressions of the strong, but 
also as the only means of assuring the peace of the world. 

And finally: 

American diplomacy has been characterized by practicality. It has sought to attain 
definite objects by practical methods. * * * American diplomacy has also exerted 
a potent influence upon the adoption of simple and direct methods in the conduct 
of negotiations. Observant of the proprieties and courtesies of intercourse but 
having, as John Adams once declared, "no notion of cheating anybody," American 
diplomatists have relied rather upon the strength of their cause, frankly and clearly 
argued, than upon a subtle diplomacy, for the attainment of their ends. 

In commending this book without reserve to the general reader, for 
whom it is primarily intended, the reviewer congratulates the reader 
on the fact that specialists and men of affairs, such as Professor Moore 
and John W. Foster, have found time and taken a pleasure in laying before 
the public the results of a lifetime in a simple, accurate and attractive 
form. May other publicists imitate their example. 

James Brown Scott. 

Recueil des Arbitrages Internationaux. Tome Premier, 1798-1855. By 
Professor A. de Lapradelle, of the University of Grenoble, and Por- 
fessor N. Politis, of the University of Poitiers. Paris: Pedrone. pp. 
liv.863. 1905. 

We note in this publication one of the most valuable productions yet 
issued covering questions of international law as administered upon 
references either to mixed commissions, or to special persons, and 
believe the words of the preface, appreciatively written by Professor 
Renault, are within bounds in saying that the editors "have rendered 
an eminent service to the practice and the science of international law. " 

The present volume covers the period from 1798 to 1855 and will be 
followed by others bringing the subject matter up to the date of final 
publication. The editors have commenced with the arbitrations under 
the Jay treaty and, among other important arbitrations, include the 
affair of the Duchy of Bouillon; the tolls of the Levantine Valley; the 
Holland debt between Holland and France; the four mixed commissions 
between the United States and Great Britain following the treaty of 
Ghent; arbitration of Alexander L, over the application of the first 
article of the treaty of Ghent to slavery; the Northeast boundary line; 



